VISUAL AID MATERIALS 


A beginning lip reading picture set in bright poster colors 
drawn especially for deaf children. . . 


Ideal for SCHOOLS, TUTORS, MOTHERS. 


AUDIOLOGISTS 


We offer a word list illus- 
trated in bright poster colors, 
patterned after the PB-50 
word lists. These words are 
within the vocabulary level 
of the severely hearing handi- 
capped child with 2 or 3 
years of special education. 
Not a standard list, these 
pictures are useful for clin- 
ical purposes, as in hearing 
aid evaluations and finding 
approximate consonant dis- 
crimination scores in hearing 
handicapped children. These 
87 words are the same size 
and quality as the beginning 
lip reading set. 


MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE: If within 10 days you 
are not entirely satisfied, 
send the set back to us and 
your money will be cheerful- 
ly refunded. 
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ALL DRAWN IN COLOR 
To stimulate the child's interest 


EACH CARD COATED 
in clear plastic 


UNIFORM SIZE 

334” by 412” 

PERMANENT FILE 

Each set packed in sturdy file box 


CAREFULLY CHOSEN WORDS 


Commonly used in beginning lip reading 
courses for young children 


100 WORDS IN 14 CATEGORIES 


Action words, transportation, food, clothes, 
etc. 


USEFUL FOR YEARS 


For matching games, review and reading 
flash cards . . . words printed in large, clear 
type on the backs 


DOUBLE SET AVAILABLE 


For early matching games and first reading 
exercises 


VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. 
P.O. Box 66065 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Please send me the picture set checked below. 
| enclose check or M.O. for: 


[] Single Lip Reading Picture Set $15.00 
[_] Double Lip Reading Picture Set $25.00 
[] Speech Audiometry Set $15.00 
Name 


Address 
City State 
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There’s thrilling clearness— 


rich, natural sound— . 


and easy listening 


Vicon researchers have long known 
that sound in free air is one thing, but that 
sound at the tympanum ts entirely different. 
They have concentrated on developing a 
hearing instrument that delivers sounds at 
the eardrum virtually identical with those 
which exist at the eardrum in normal 
hearing, with sufficient amplification to 
overcome hearing losses. 

But not just any amplification would 
do; it had to be virtually free of distortion 


or “mushiness”’; it had to encompass a wide 


range of tones; it had to amplify each tone 
in proportion to its natural loudness, with- 
out peaks and bursts of sound. 

Today’s Vicon Hearing Instruments 
are the result. They have set new standards 
of performance never before thought pos- 
sible in an electronic hearing instrument. 
They are doing a good job for problem 
cases and producing results even for some 
“impossible” cases. And they are bringing 
effortless, enjoyable hearing back to people 
with moderate hearing losses! 


Lieten and relax 
THE Icon INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
142 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado With a Vicon 


Vicon manufactures 
tHE V/CO/) instruMENT COMPANY | monaural and 
142 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado stereophonic models 
to fit various losses. 
Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. All have continuously 
| variable tone 
| NAME _____ adjustment. All are 
competitively priced. 


| ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 4 
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GROUP HEARING AID 
for classroom instruction 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


HEADSETS— Allows up to 20 students se- 
lective levels of amplification in either ear. 


Individual controls are provided for each 


student in a classroom. 


CONTROL PANEL — Al! controls, 
operated by the teacher, con- 
; veniently located on one panel. 
Students have individual controls. 


MICROPHONE; TURN-TABLE — Three 
separate microphone input channels are 
provided, each regulated by separate 
dial on master panel. Has 3 speed 
phonograph and inputs for radio, tele- 
vision and movies 


“HUSH” CIRCUIT CONTROL— Exclusive 
circuit prevents the unit from amplifying 
any background sounds except those 
spoken directly into the microphone. An 
ideal feature for obtaining normal class- 
room procedure. 
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teach Hard of Hearing Classes 


An ideal unit for teaching a group of students 
with severe hearing losses. Its simplicity of 
master controls makes it possible for the 
teacher to devote complete attention to stu- 
dents and yet each student has individual 
controls to adjust to his hearing handicap. 


NEW f& 


MAICO 
PORTABLE 
DESK TYPE 


HEARING AID 


Ideal for home or 
classroom use 


Maico’s new battery-operated desk type hear- 
ing aid has been designed specially for audi- 
tory training at home and in the school. 
Weighs only 4 pounds complete with batteries. 
No electricity used. 


Write for further details and specifications 


MAICO 


Room 105H 
21 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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BETTER HEARING... 


NOT “BETTER HIDING” 
is what’s important 
in Hearing Aids! 


In Zenith’s opinion, all too much em- 
phasis is being placed today on the size 
and concealing qualities of hearing 
aids. Not enough is said about the ad- 
vantages the hard-of-hearing should 
really look for when they buy a hear- 
ing aid. 

One would almost believe that a 
hearing aid only needs to be smaller 
and less conspicuous to be a better 
hearing aid. That the best possible of 
all conceivable hearing aids is an invis- 
ible one. 

Of course, there is no such thing as 
an invisible hearing aid at this time. If 
it were possible to make one, Zenith, 
with its vast resources and 40-year ex- 
perience in the field of sound reproduc- 
tion, would have developed it. 

What is possible (and Zenith has 
proved it) is to develop remarkable pre- 
cision instruments that reproduce 
sound with such amazing clarity that, 


Please mail me free 
mounted full-color 
ear chart, and list 
of local dealers. 
Also literature and NAME 
information on 30- 
Day Free Trial Of- 
fer for Physicians. 


“LIVING SOUND” 
HEARING AIDS 
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to users, hearing is a pleasure again. 
Zenith dealers offer a hearing aid 
model for every electronically correct- 
able hearing loss. 

True — Zenith has achieved great 
progress in making hearing aids 
smaller and less conspicuous, but we 
have never sacrificed hearing aid qual- 
ity and performance for size. Zenith 
and Zenith dealers will always place 
cosmetic advantages second to hearing 
aid performance. 

We recommend that anyone with a 
hearing loss see a doctor first... then, 
if the loss is correctable, to select the 
hearing aid that offers greatest hearing 
help. 

A modern, precision hearing aid can 
bring a wonderful new life to the hard- 
of-hearing. Helping them to enjoy its 
full benefits is a privilege—and a chal- 
lenge —to us. It’s part of the Zenith 
Crusade. 

CLIP AND SEND TODAY! 


Zenith Radio Corp., Hearing Aid Div. 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42x 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 


education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 


their ability to communicate with those who 


hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


OFFICERS 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
President 
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Florida School for the Deaf 


1957-1960 


G. Harpy 
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Johns Hopkins Hospital 
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Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 
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Clarke School for the Deaf 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 
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Implications 


of 


State Legislation 


N carrying out its mandate of educat- 

ing all the children of all the people. 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has always been among the first to adopt 
legislation benefiting those children 
having some degree of handicap. As 
soon as the Connecticut Asylum for the 
Deaf opened its doors in 1817, the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature appropriated 
funds to help the institution and sent 
the deaf children of the Commonwealth 
there. As the Clarke School, Horace 
Mann School. Beverly School and Boston 
School came into being, the State paid 
per capita fees for those who were com- 
pletely dependent upon early and ap- 
propriate teaching. In 1923 legislation 
was passed enabling certain communities 
having ten or more deaf children to set 
up. in the public schools, day classes 
for such children. 

In similar fashion, when the New 
England Asylum for the Blind (now the 
Perkins School for the Blind) was 
opened in 1832. state appropriations 
gave initial support, and in 1833 a per 
capita payment plan was arranged. In 
time. day classes for the blind in public 
schools. as well as conservation of sight 
classes. were added to meet new needs 
and philosophies. 

In the field of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, the year 1850 saw the incorpo- 
ration of the Massachusetts School for 
Idiotic and Feeble-minded Children, 
later to become the Walter E. Fernald 
State School at Waverley. Boston, Wor- 
cester and Springfield set up local sys- 
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for APHASIC CHILDREN 


WILLIAM A. PHILBRICK 


tems to satisfy the requirements of their 
large populations even before Alfred 
Binet published the results of his monu- 
mental work. In 1919 legislation was 
enacted which required censuses of 
retarded children, establishment of 
special classes in communities contain- 
ing ten or more such children, and _ ar- 
rangements with the Department of 
Mental Health to provide periodic in- 
telligence testing by means of traveling 
clinics. Since that time, the requisite 
number of children has been reduced to 
five, and the State pays fifty percent 
of the total cost of the program, in- 
cluding the transportation involved. 

It is not strange. therefore, that when 
the concept of the language problem 
referred to as children’s aphasia became 
known to the legislators, a bill providing 
for these children the same educational 
benefits as for the deaf and the blind 
was quickly filed and became law in 
July 1957. Pertinent sections of that 
law read as follows: 

“The department may. upon the re- 
quest of the parents or guardians and 
with the approval of the governor, send 
such deaf. blind and such aphasic per- 
sons as it considers proper subjects for 
education. for a term not exceeding 12 
vears to the American School. at Hart- 
ford, for the Deaf. in the state of Con- 
necticut, to the Clarke School for the 
Deaf at Northampton, to the Horace 
Mann School at Boston, to the Beverly 
School for the Deaf at Beverly, to the 
Boston School for the Deaf at Randolph, 
to any other school for the deaf or 
school affording remedial treatment for 
the deaf in the Commonwealth, as the 
parents or guardians may prefer, or to 
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the Perkins School for the Blind or any 
other school within or without the com- 
monwealth which provides instruction 
to the blind; or to any school within or 
without the commonwealth which pro- 
vides instruction for aphasic persons . . . 
No such pupil shall be withdrawn from 
such institutions or schools except with 
the consent of the authorities thereof or 
of the department: and the expenses of 
the instruction and support of such 
pupils therein, actually rendered or 
furnished, including their necessary 
traveling expenses. whether daily or 
otherwise, but not exceeding ordinary 
and reasonable compensation therefor. 
shall be paid by the commonwealth; but 
the parents or guardians of such chil- 
dren, who are able wholly or in part to 
provide for their support and care, to 
the extent of their ability may be re- 
quired by the department to reimburse 
the commonwealth therefor.” 

The initial wording of this law is “the 
department may send” and “. as it 
considers proper subjects for educa- 
tion.” It is upon this rock of eclecticism 
that the department’s duty to the citizens 
of the Commonwealth is anchored. The 
schools for deaf and blind children 
mentioned explicitly in the law meet the 
highest standards regarding physical 
plant, teacher preparation, curriculum 
development, tuition levels and other 
important variables. Supervisors of 
education make regular visits checking 
on these items. 

At the present time, the State’s regula- 
tions concerning the mentally retarded 
child number 23, and these cover not 
only all aspects of the child himself— 
psychological, medical, educational, so- 
cial—but also the educational require- 
ments for State Certification of the 
psychologists and teachers who evaluate 
and educate him. 

Such stringent, tightly drawn rules 
safeguard the rights of child and parent, 
facilitate proper placement, and provide 
an unshakable foundation for the final 
decisions of the school administrators 
as to whether or not special class is ap- 
propriate. The intelligence tests are 
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validly administered, since they are 
given by a certified school psychologist. 
The IQ range of the Educable category 
is from 50 to 79; of the Trainable 
category, from 20 to 49. Positive or 
negative factors of special ability, so- 
cial responsiveness and learning attitude 
may, by agreement, overweigh the 
numerical IQ value and result in the 
Educable rather than Trainable place- 
ment, or vice versa. The teachers must 
be certified or meet State Certification 
shortly after beginning the teaching of 
mentally retarded children. 

Under these circumstances, the child’s 
welfare is continuously protected. The 
regular classroom teacher must recom- 
mend intelligence testing; the test, as 
mentioned heretofore, must be valid; the 
schoel administrators must be satisfied 
that the child’s needs will be best met by 
the regular or the special class place- 
ment; a clinical examination is given 
each child before his placement in a spe- 
cial class; a trained and certified teacher 
must be provided for the class. Failure to 
meet with these requirements to any de- 
eree results in State refusal to expend 
monies for the education furnished. There- 
fore, every precaution possible is taken 
so that improper or harmful educational 
placement shall not occur. The medical 
check rules out the emotionally disturbed, 
psychotic children whose needs are met 
in a totally different field of endeavor. 
There can be no justifiable parental com- 
plaint regarding personnel, placement 
or procedures. The efficacy of such a 
system is obvious, and the general satis- 
faction consequent upon it is apparent 
in Massachusetts. 

This system and these regulations, 
however, relate only to the public 
schools of the State which, by their 
very number must be supplied with 
uniform, integrated procedures. The 
private schools educating handicapped 
children at State expense must meet the 
requirements of the State Departments 
of Health and Safety, and must con- 
form to the tuition levels presently ob- 
taining as well as to standard operating 
procedures regarding attendance-keep- 
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ing, referrals, case studies misbe- 
havior, and similar items. Since the 
initial application for instruction of a 
child at a school for the deaf requires 
signatures of the parents, the local su- 
perintendent of schools, and a medical 
doctor, and since the schools do audio- 
grams and language evaluation prior to 
acceptance, the absence of specific pre- 
entrance criteria has caused prob- 
lem whatsoever. 

The problem of adequate safeguards 
for the child. the private school and the 
state in the area of childhood aphasia, 
however. presents difliculties. 
Knowledge of the specific disabilities im- 
plied by the term has certainly not 
reached the layman as yet, and the word 
is used often as a wastebasket diagnosis 
for any slow child. Some members of 
the medical profession dislike the use of 
the term in connection with children, 
preferring to think of aphasia as a syn- 
drome involving paralysis as well as lan- 
guage problems secondary to brain in- 
jury, and occurring after language has 
been learned. 

As a consequence of these factors, a 
vague ¢oncept of aphasia in children is 
passed by back yard, over-the-fence 
diagnosis, and many children who ac- 
tually do not fall in this category are so 
tagged by parents and their friends. 
This results in pressure being brought 
to bear upon local community authori- 
ties to provide educational facilities for 
“aphasic” children whereas further test- 
ing and investigation might have re- 
vealed a mentally retarded or emotional- 
ly disturbed child for whom official as- 
sistance is provided. 

Conversely, some schools for the men- 
tally retarded or emotionally disturbed, 
not cognizant with the degree of research. 
training, and background invested in 
trained teachers of aphasic children, and 
similarly misled by seeing mentally re- 
tarded or emotionally disturbed children 
labeled as aphasic. may fall into the nat- 
ural error of assuming that their tech- 
niques can overcome aphasia and that 
their procedures are ideally suited to the 
child’s needs. That this can be a very 
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serious, though well-intentioned —mis- 
take, | am sure you are well aware. 

The improper diagnosis tends to stifle 
further exploration into the problem. 
while the incorrect assumptions of vari- 
ous private schools may place children 
in an environment which does not meet 
their specific need for language. or tends 
to build frustration because of inappro- 
priate techniques: or yields only insig- 
nificant progress where appropriate lan- 
guage-building techniques would result 
in relatively great improvement. 

There are various ways of approach- 
ing a solution to this problem. An obvi- 
ous step would be to set up a series of 
regulations requiring appropriate medi- 
cal diagnoses and educational prognoses, 
specific types of schools and requisite 
courses and backgrounds for teachers, 
as well as stable tuition levels and uni- 
form length of school day and year. 

Another feasible procedure would be 
to insert within the law the names of 
those schools known by the authorities 
to have complied with the highest stand- 
ards of teacher preparation. faculty 
background. tuition levels. administra- 
tive procedures and other essential fac- 
tors. This has been done, as you will 
remember, for the schools for the deaf 
and the blind. 

In addition to either or both of the 
foregoing possibilities. there must be 
wide-spread dissemination of the facts 
and the lines of demarcation whereby 
aphasia in children may be more readily 
discussed and identified. To this goal, 
all of us must lend our support. utilizing 
talks and discussion groups to the ut- 
most. 

Massachusetts is very fortunate in 
that two sisters of the Congregation of 
St. Joseph, teachers of the deaf at the 
Boston School for the Deaf in Randolph, 
attended the first summer course on 
Diagnosis and Therapy in Aphasia given 
at Central Institute for the Deaf in 1957 
and were, therefore, available when the 
Department of Education requested the 
schools for the deaf—natural centers of 
language teaching—to set up a program 
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A REPORT 


the Mexican Institute 


of Hearing and Speech 


OS TELLEZ, Director 


N June 1. 1951, the “Centro 
Audiologico Foniatrico de Méx- 
ico” opened its doors for those with 
problems of hearing and speech. The 
Center was the result of the insistent 
desire to initiate on a firm, modern and 
scientific basis the social rehabilitation 
of deaf children in Mexico. It was the 
first private oral school in the country. 
The visit of Dr. S. Richard Silverman. 
director, Central Institute for the Deaf. 
St. Louis, Mo.. in August. 1952. gave 
valuable encouragement to the work. 
Complying with his suggestion. the 
name of the school was changed to 
“Instituto Mexicano de la Audicién y el 
Lenguaje,” (Mexican Institute of Hear- 
ing and Speech), where on February 1, 
1953, the first training course for teach- 
ers of the deaf and speech handicapped 
was started. 

By this time. the professional and 
technical assistance of IMA’s director 
was requested by the Ministry of Public 
Health and Welfare. to organize what 
was to be called the National Institute of 
Audiology. A teacher training course 
was offered. 

Later, in 1956, two institutions were 
established in the northern part of the 
Mexican Republic with graduates from 
the first training course. Thus. in a 
period of five years of uninterrupted ac- 
tivity. three Mexican centers and one 
foreign, in Panama City. were devel- 
oped as a result of our efforts. 

The work for the deaf could not be 
restricted to our country. In 1956 IMA 
was called on by a private board to 
establish a teachers’ college. a school 
for the deaf. and speech and voice clinics 
for the Venezuelan Institute of Hearing 
and Speech in Caracas. 

There follows a brief sketch of the 
work on behalf of the deaf. hard of 
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The IMA emblem, which incorporates 

the Aztec symbol for speech, a cochlea 

to represent hearing, a tuning fork to 

symbolize science, all inside a pyramidal 

structure representing a truly Mexican 
institution. 


hearing, and speech defectives IMA has 
undertaken in seven years. 


The Organization of the Institute 


Several divisions form IMA: 

1. Diagnosis Department for the 
classification of hearing and _ speech 
pathology. It has soundproof rooms 
and adequate technical equipment. 

2. Oral school: nursery and primary 
for deaf and aphasic children. Twenty- 
four children presently attend the Oral 
School. It is not residential, but chil- 
dren from other states and countries live 
at foster homes supervised by the 
school’s administrators. The ages are 
from three to eight for nursery and 
lower primary departments. 

(Continued on page 461) 
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Statistics 


BREUNIG'S 


HEN the Lilly label says that the 
gray-green pulvules each contain 
125 milligrams of penicillin V, you can 
be sure they are true to the claim. 

There is excess in many Lilly prod- 
ucts—up to 30 percent more than the 
amount named on the label. 

The man who keeps a check on how 
accurately Lilly’s manufacturing proc- 
esses are meeting their goals of quality 
is H. Latham Breunig, Ph.D. (Analyti- 
cal). 

Although he has been with the com- 
pany for 22 years, Dr. Breunig, who 
is basically a chemist, has been on this 
job only since last June. During the 
previous year. he took special statistical 
courses at Purdue University which en- 
able him to work on problems of quality 
control (as well as to perform better at 
the many other parts of his job). 

Excesses in drug products are neces- 
sary to assure that the patient not get 
less than the physician prescribes. They 
are also a guarantee that the purchaser 
of the drug gets what he pays for. 

Too much excess is another thing that 
must be prevented in order to protect 
the patient against overdoses of the drug 
and to minimize economic loss to the 
company. The ideal amount of excess 
is a delicate matter. Slight changes can 
cost or save thousands of dollars. This 
is the problem that Dr. Breunig must 
help solve statistically. 

But. why, in the first place. don’t we 
put in the exact amount of drug? One 
answer is that some drugs deteriorate 
while standing on the pharmacist’s shelf. 
Others evaporate. There are some losses 
in manufacturing. particularly if the in- 
gredient is unstable. 

Dr. Breunig has these and many other 
variables to consider when he is evaluat- 
ing whether the correct amount of drug 
is going into the product to compensate 
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for possible losses before the drug ac- 
tually gets into the patient. He must 
take into account the weighing of raw 
materials and the accuracy of the scales. 
variation in the manufacturing process. 
the adequacy of the samples that are 
submitted for analysis. reliability of 
the measuring instruments, and the pre- 
cision and accuracy of the methods the 
analytical chemists are using. 

He charts the data on a graph and 
usually comes up with peaks and val- 
leys. representing variation in the quali- 
tv of the product. The average of the 
variations must not fall below a straight 
line which represents the amount of 
drug named on the package labels. He 
then decides whether the average 
amount of drug going into the product 
assures that the lowest variations fall 
close to but not below the amount listed 
on the labels. 

Dr. Breunig’s work may save Lilly a 
notable amount of money, and it could 
as well suggest more economical analyti- 
cal and production methods. 


Dr. Breunig, a member of the Asso- 
ciation’s Auxiliary Board of Directors, 
was found to be partially deaf at the age 
of three, and became totally deaf as the 
result of a skull fracture suffered in an 
automobile accident when he was seven 
years. After graduating from Clarke 
School for the Deaf, he enrolled with 
3000 other students in Shortridge High 
School in his native Indianapolis. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from high school 
he obtained his bachelor’s degree from 
Wabash college in Indiana. He also 
holds a Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
vesrsity. It is a point of interest that the 
author of this article describing Dr. 
Breunig’s efficient work did not find it 
necessary to mention his deafness. 
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Constitution 


and By-Laws 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 


CONSTITUTION 


ApopTeD Fresruary 16, 1891. AMENDED JuLy 11, 
1894, Juty 4, 1924, June 4, 1943, June 25, 1948, 
June 5, 1953, June 17, 1954 anp June 26, 1958. 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
Section I. This organization shall be called 
the ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
rHE Dear, INCORPORATED. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speechreading by en- 
couraging schools for the training of articulation 
teachers, by the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by. the collection and publication of 
statistics and papers relating to the subjects, and 
by conference with teachers and others, dissemi- 
nate information concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speechreading, and by using all such 
other means as may be deemed expedient to the 
end that no deaf child in America shall be al- 
lowed to grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” 
without earnest and persistent efforts having been 
made to teach him to speak and to read the lips; 
thus carrying out that portion of the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Eleventh Quadrennial 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at the 
California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Berkeley, California, July 15-22, 1886, which reads 
as follows: “Resolved, That earnest and persistent 
endeavors should be made in every school for the 
deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips.” 

Section II. To gather information respecting 
the instruction in speech given in schools for the 
deaf. 

Section III. To obtain from schools for the 
deaf statements of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching speech to their pupils, to the end that 
this Association may offer such aid as may be in 
its power to overcome these obstacles. 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses of 
lectures and discussions upon subjects relating to 
the teaching of speech and speechreading and 
the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time such 
papers or articles as may in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors be worthy of special presenta- 
tion to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction. 

Section VI. To cooperate with the conventions 
of the instructors of the deaf. 


October, 1958 


ARTICLE III 
Vembers 

Section I, The Association shall be composed 
of Honorary, Life, Sustaining, Afhliated and Ac- 
tive members. 

Section II. All persons who are interested 
in the purposes for which the Association is 
organized shall be eligible to membership, upon 
such terms and conditions as are provided in 
the By-Laws. 

Section IIIf. Life, Sustaining and Active mem- 
bers in good standing shall alone have the right 
to vote, 


ARTICLE I\ 
Meetings 

Section I. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held at 4:00 p.m. on the first 
Monday in the month of June at the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1537 35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
or at such other time and place as may be fixed 
by the Board of Directors and stated in the call 
issued by the President. 

Section IT. Special meetings of the Association 
may be called at any time by the Board of Di- 
rectors after at least five (5) days’ notice and 
shall be called by the Secretary on like notice 
whenever he is formally requested to do so in 
writing by ten (10) members of the Association. 

Section If]. Notice of special meetings shall 
state the objects of the meeting and no other 
business than that so stated shall be transacted 
thereat. 

Section IV. The Directors shall hold such 
meetings as may be required by law and may 
hold such other meetings as may be deemed 
advisable. 


ARTICLE V 
Directors 

Section I. The affairs, funds and property of 
the Association. shall be administered by a Board 
of Directors, composed of eighteen (18) mem- 
bers of the Association. The term of office of the 
Directors shall be three (3) years, but one-third 
of their whole number shall be elected at each 
annual meeting. Directors shall be elected by 
ballot, under the supervision of inspectors to be 
appointed by the President. Nominations for the 
office of Director shall be made in writing, signed 
by at least five (5) members, and placed in the 
hands of the President and Executive Secretary 
at least one month prior to each annual meeting. 
The Directors shall have power to fill any vacancy 
in their number caused by death, resignation or 
failure of the Association to elect a successor. 

Section II. The Directors shall present a full 
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financial report to the Association at its annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 
Principal Officers 

Section I, The Association shall have a Presi- 
dent and two Vice Presidents, a Secretary, and 
a Treasurer, who shall be elected from the mem- 
bership of the Association by the Board of Di- 
rectors, and who shall serve for one year and un- 
til their successors are duly elected. If a vacancy 
occurs in any such office, the Board of Directors 
shall appoint a member to serve for the unex- 
pired term of his predecessor in office. 

Section II. The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point an Executive Secretary of the Association 
and of the Volta Bureau, to perform such duties 
as may be assigned by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 
Endowment Fund 

Section I. The principal of the Endowment 
Fund of the Association as defined in Section II 
of this Article, shall be held intact by a trustee to 
be appointed by the Board of Directors; the in- 
come of said fund being used solely to maintain 
the objects and purposes of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, as set 
forth in its Constitution as amended June 25, 
1948. 

Section IT. The Endowment Fund of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of the principal of the Bell 
Volta Fund, and all life membership fees not 
otherwise designated. The Endowment Fund shall 
also include all gifts, devises, bequests, and sur- 
plus income which may from time to time be as- 
signed thereto. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments to the Constitution 

Section I. No amendment to the Constitution 
shall be voted upon, unless it shall have been 
submitted in writing at the preceding meeting 
of the Association. 

Section II. To amend Sections I, II, III, IV, 
V and VI of Article II, or Article VII, or Section 
II of Article VIII of this Constitution, the con- 
current affirmative vote of two-thirds of al] the 
members of the Association, at two successive 
annual meetings, shall be required. 

Section III. To amend any other article of the 
Constitution an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general or special 
meeting shall be required. 


ARTICLE IX 
Agents and Committees 
Section I. The Board of Directors may ap- 
point from time to time such agents of the Asso 
ciation and create such committees or subcom- 
mittees as in its judgment may be deemed ad- 
visable. 
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ARTICLE X 
Quorums 
Section I. A quorum of the Association shall 

consist of not less than twenty-five (25) members 

personally present, and a quorum of the Board 
of Directors shall consist of eight (8) Directors. 

When a quorum of the Board of Directors is not 

present at an annual or special meeting, duly 

called, those present shall resolve themselves into 
an Executive Committee and shall be empowered 
to conduct the regular business of the meeting, 
with the exception of the amending of the By 
Laws. 


_ ARTICLE XI 
By-Laws 
Section I. The Board of Directors shall make 
such By-Laws for the Association as it may deem 
necessary and proper, and may amend or alter 
the same. 


BY-LAWS 


Apoptep Apri 6, 1918. AMENDED JuLY 4, 1924, 
January 28, 1943, Marcu 19, 1949, Septem- 
BER 20, 1951, January 24, 1953, JuNeE 17. 
1954, anp JuNeE 26, 1958. 


ARTICLE I 
Members 

Section I. The Board of Directors may elect 
as Honorary members any persons it may deem 
fit. Honorary members may also become Life. 
Sustaining or Active members by the payment of 
dues specified for each class of membership. 

Section If. Any person upon the payment of 
annual dues of Five Dollars ($5.00) is eligible to 
Active membership. 

Section III. Any person upon the payment of 
annual dues of Ten Dollars ($10.00) is eligible 
to Sustaining membership. 

Section IV. Any person upon the payment of 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) dues may be 
elected a Life member and shall enjoy the full 
privilege of Active membership. 

Section V. Any organized group of parents of 
deaf children, upon the payment of annual dues 
which shall be the greater of $20.00 or $1.00 mul- 
tiplied by the number of members (a family being 
counted as one member), of such group at the 
time such dues become due. and upon the sub- 
mission annually of a resolution of such group 
that it is in full agreement and sympathy with 
the objects set forth in Article IT of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association, is entitled to Affiliated 
Membership. 

Section VI. All individual members of the As- 
sociation whose dues are paid in full shall be en- 
titled to vote, attend its meetings. lectures, and 
entertainments, and all members shall receive the 


magazine or bulletin of the Association during 
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the year paid for, as well as all notices and gen- 
eral announcements of the Association. 


ARTICLE II 
Directors 

Section |. The property and affairs of the 
Association shall be controlled by a Board of 
Directors composed of eighteen (18) members of 
the Association. 

Section II. The Board of Directors shall hold 
its annual meeting at 10:00 A.M. on the third 
Friday following the first Monday in the month 
of January at the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., or at such other time 
and place as may be fixed by the President. 

Section III. The Directors shall elect from 
among their membership the President of the 
Association who shall also be ex officio the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

Section IV. Notice of annual meetings shall 
be mailed: to Director at his last known 
address at least seven (7) days previous. Special 
meetings of the Board may be called by the Presi- 
dent on two days’ notice to each Director, either 
personally, by letter or by wire; special meetings 
may be called in like manner on the request in 
writing of five (5) Directors. Notice of special 
meetings shall state the business to be considered. 

Section V, from three consecutive 
annual Board shall debar a member 
from re-election to the Board of Directors until 
one year has elapsed. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall an- 
nually elect a Board of Honorary Directors and 
an Advisory Board, each composed of persons 
whom the Directors honor and to 
associate with the work of the organization. 

Section VII. The Board of Directors shall 
annually elect an Auxiliary Board, composed of 
not more than fifteen (15) persons engaged in 
professional work of value to the Association, or 
parents of deaf children. The Auxiliary Board 
shall be invited to participate in annual meet- 
ings of the Board, having all rights and_privi- 
leges except as to the power to vote. Absence 
from three consecutive annual Board meetings 
shall debar a member from re-election to the 
Auxiliary Board until one year has elapsed. 
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ARTICLE Ill 
Powers of the Directors 

Secrion I. The Board of Directors shall have 
the management of the business of the Associa- 
tion, and in addition to the powers by these By- 
Laws expressly conferred upon them, may exer- 
cise all such powers and do all such acts and 
things as may be exercised or done by the Asso- 
ciation, but subject, nevertheless, to the provi- 
sions of the applicable statute, of the Certificate 
of Incorporation, the Constitution, and these By- 
Laws. 
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Section Il. (a) Without prejudice to the gen- 
eral powers conferred by the last preceding para- 
graph, it is hereby expressly declared that the 
Board of Directors shall have the following pow- 
ers, namely: 

(b) To purchase, accept any gift, bequest or 
devise or otherwise acquire for the Association, 
and to sell, grant outright, lend without interest, 
or otherwise dispose of any property, rights, or 
privileges which the Association is authorized to 
acquire on such terms and conditions and for such 
considerations as it may deem wise. 

(c) To appoint and at its discretion remove 
or suspend such subordinate managers, officers, 
assistants, agents and servants, permanently or 
temporarily, as it may from time to time deem 
wise; to determine their duties, to fix and from 
time to time change their salaries or emoluments, 
and to require security in instances and in such 
amounts as they may deem wise. 

(d) To confer by resolution upon any officer 
of the Association, the right to choose, remove 
or suspend such subordinate officers, agents, or 
factors. 

(e) To appoint any person or persons to accept 
and hold in trust for the Association any prop- 
erty belonging to the Association, or for any 
other purpose, and to execute and do all such 
duties and things as may be requisite in relation 
to any such duties. 

(f) From time to time delegate any of the pow- 
ers of the Board of Directors to any committee, 
officer, or agent, upon such terms as it may deem 
wise. 

ARTICLE IV 
Officers 

Section I. The President, whenever possible, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Directors; he shall have general and 
active management of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion; he shall see that all orders and resolutions 
of the Board are carried into effect; he shall 
execute all contracts and agreements authorized 
by the Board; he shall have general supervision 
and direction of all the other officers of the Asso- 
ciation and shall see that their duties are prop- 
erly performed; he shall submit a report of the 
operations of the Association for the fiscal year to 
the Directors at their annual meeting in each 
year and to the members at their annual meeting 
and from time to time shall report to the Direc- 
tors all matters within his knowledge which the 
interest of the Association may require to be 
brought to their attention; and he shall be ex 
officio a member of all Committees and shall have 
the general powers and duties of supervision and 
management usually vested in the office of the 
president of a corporation. 

Section II. The Vice Presidents shall be desig- 
nated First and Second Vice Presidents and shall 
successively be vested with all the powers and 
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shall perform all the duties of the President in 
his absence. 

Section IIT. The Secretary shall make careful 
records of all meetings of the Association and 
of the Board and of any Committees when re- 
quired; and shall preserve the same at the prin- 
cipal office of the Association together with the 
Certificate of Incorporation, Constitution, By- 
Laws, and Corporate Seal of the Associaticn; 
shall see that proper notice is given of all meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Board; and 
shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Board of Direc- 
tors or the President. 

Section IV. The Treasurer shall keep full and 
accurate accounts of receipts and disbursements 
in books belonging to the Association and shall 
deposit all monies and valuable effects in the 
name and to the credit of the Association in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board 
of Directors; he shall make such disbursements 
as may be ordered by the Board or the President 
upon taking proper vouchers; shall prepare and 
present in advance of every meeting of the Board 
of Directors a full statement of accounts; shall 
give a bond satisfactory to the Board of Directors 
for the faithful performance of his duties; and 
shall do and perform such other acts or duties 
as may be prescribed from time to time by the 
Board of Directors or the President. 

Section V. The Treasurer's books and the 
Volta Bureau’s records of receipts and disburse- 
ments shall be audited annually by a certified 
public accountant, whose report shall be presented 
to the Board of Directors. 

Section VI. The Executive Secretary shall 
collect membership dues; shall notify members 
who are in arrears of their obligations to the 
Association; shall solicit new members; shall be 
prepared, in advance of each annual meeting of 
the Association, to furnish a statement showing 
the total membership to date and the gains or 
losses since the previous report; shall be respon- 
sible for such activities of the Association as 


may be placed under his supervision by the Board 
of Directors or President; shall have custodial 
charge of all the property of the Association not 
expressly placed under the supervision of others 
and shall report to the President or his designee 
the need of repairs, improvements, and additions; 
shall prepare such reports as the Board, Presi 
dent, or other officers may call for; and_ shall 
perform such other duties as may be assigned to 
him. 


ARTICLE \V 
Committees 

Section I. The standing committees of the 
Association shall be the Parents’ Committee, the 
Executive Committee and the Finance Committee. 

Section II. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of at least three (3) members of the 
Board of Directors appointed annually by the 
President, subject to the approval of a majority 
of Board members in attendance at the meeting 
at which the action is considered. Said Com- 
mittee shall be empowered to act for the Board 
between meetings thereof, but subject to the 
review and approval of the Board, and shall per- 
form such special duties as may be assigned to 
it from time to time by the Board of Directors. 
The Executive Committee shall not have authority 
to alter or amend the By-Laws. 

Section Ill. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sist of three (3) Directors, each to serve for three 
(3) years, one of whoin shall be annually ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to the approval 
of a majority of Board members in attendance 
at the meeting at which the action is considered. 
It shall be the duty of this Committee in advance 
of each annual meeting of the Board of Directors 
to consider the budget for the next fiscal year and 
to recommend to the Board its adoption or 
amendment. 

Section IV. The Board shall appoint from 
time to time, or shall authorize the President to 
appoint, such Committees as may be needed to 
carry out the purposes of the Association. 
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Another 


Key 


NE of the most important purposes 

of teaching art to deaf children is 
to encourage original thinking. With this 
in mind the teacher should use every 
method she can devise to insist on and 
encourage the children to produce their 
own solution to a given problem. She 
will not do it for them. She will only 
rarely use other pictorial material as 
sources. She will not let one child do a 
drawing for another. 

By these stringent methods she can 
achieve another aim: to develop in the 
child the confidence to express himself. 
The deaf child is too easily led. He 
would prefer to follow under almost 
every circumstance. By enabling him 
to achieve confidence in one medium of 
expression, by enabling him to realize 
that he can do it himself, 1 would like 
to believe that we begin a series of 
events which will help him to be a more 
purposeful and self-confident individual. 

Once the teacher has made the chil- 
dren realize that she wants their ideas, 
their work; that original work is more 
pleasing to her than copy work, much 
of the battle has been won. Then she 
can go on to the next main purpose of 
teaching art to deaf children: to encour- 
age personal observation. Marie Lam- 
pard* has written: “... deaf children, 
if properly stimulated by discussion, en- 
couragement to remember, imagine, and 
to desire to communicate can produce 
art products more like those of hearing 
children than they do when they paint 
at their own pace... It seems likely 
that such stimulation of observation and 


Miss Schilling has been a teacher of art to 
ntermediate and primary children at the 
Rochester School for the Deaf for the past two 


years. 
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BARBARA W. SCHILLING 


thought and of the desire to communi- 
cate through art work might well stimu- 
late habits of communication that would 
carry over to verbal communication 

” She goes on to say such art work 
might help to develop what Myklebust 
has called “inner speech.” 

After one has taught deaf children for 
a period of time, it becomes apparent 
that they are not, as might be expected, 
more visually acute than hearing chil- 
dren. Also, art does not provide the 
spontaneous, compensatory form of 
communication one might imagine. Mrs. 
Lampard* has pointed out that deaf 
children seem to paint with less interest 
in communicating their experiences. I 
agree with this and feel it may have 
something to do with the fact that hear- 
ing children, at an early age, can am- 
plify their art by personal, verbalized 
meanings, thus making their art mean- 
ingful to other people. This is denied 
the deaf child. Nevertheless I have 
found, that by constant effort, the 
younger children particularly will pro- 
duce art work which excites them and 
pleases them to the point that they will 
attempt by every means to amplify their 
statement to me. This I believe to be 
another fundamental aspect of teach- 
ing art to the deaf. If one can succeed 
in having the child produce his own 
statement from his own experiences and 
observations, he will express himself 
verbally as well as pictorially. 

Art for the deaf child may serve an- 
other purpose also: that of emotional 
release. In teaching all children, one 
will encounter those with emotional 
problems; the handicap of deafness 
frequently intensifies these conflicts. It 
is only natural, therefore, that with these 
children, the art materials may serve as 
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a battle-ground for working out inner 
tensions. One such child used to ob- 
literate everything he painted—but with 
such release. His savage joy at this 
destruction on paper was not hampered. 
It was better to have his revenge 
wreaked on paper than on some hapless 
classmate. This year his emotional prob- 
lems seem to be under more control, for 
he is willing to produce a finished ob- 
ject and has pride in it. 

The methods one uses in encouraging 
deaf children to produce art work are 
naturally different to some degree than 
those used for hearing children. But 
even though there can be no music, and 
in many cases an extremely limited 
spoken or written vocabulary, it is still 
possible to introduce ideas and have 
participation by the children in the in- 
troductory phase of the subject. 

If an idea is to be introduced as sub- 
ject matter, the word can be written on 
the board. Even though the word is not 
familiar, the general heading can be 
written on the board and “flash” pic- 
tures can be used to get the idea across. 
For example: Summer. What did they 
do during the summer? It may take a 
little while for the very young ones with 
limited vocabulary; the teacher ‘may 
have to pantomime some of the things 
she did that summer, but then one of 
the youngsters will get the idea, and 
either tell what he did. draw it on the 
board. or act it out. The idea is con- 
tagious, and soon all of the children are 
eager to communicate. This is the proper 
time to give them art materials. They 
are alive with ideas; they are eager to 
communicate them. They are also ab- 
sorbed in their own work. Original 
ideas have become so important in my 
classroom that there are protests if one 
youngster “steals” another's idea. 

If a new method or material is to be 
introduced. it is wiser to leave the choice 
of subject matter to the children. This 
lesson is to be one of technique and 
handling of materials. There may be 
difficulty in conveying to the children 
the idea that it is not what the teacher 
is doing that she wants them to dupli- 
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cate, but her method. Even with hear- 
ing children, a demonstration is apt to 
prove an inhibiting influence. But with 
time the children will get the idea. The 
magic words here are: “Not the same.” 
Furthermore. it is wiser to have the 
demonstrations devoid of subject  mat- 
ter: a monoprint of an abstract shape 
will show the children the technique. and 
not impose alien ideas of subject matter 
upon them. 

Occasionally, pictures may be used. 
particularly for the older children who 
have a correlated art program. If, for 
example, the project is a mural about 
trains, it is necessary to use pictures as 
source material for their sketches. Their 
use is kept to a minimum, however. 
Once the children have the idea. once 
the mural is beginning to take shape. 
the ideas come bursting out all over. 
They remember semaphors. station plat- 
forms, how diesel engines are con- 
structed. how the couplings between the 
cars look, and countless other details. 
The boys excel in a project like this, of 
course, and if a mistake is made. one of 
the experts immediately corrects it. 

With slow learners, art may serve a 
slightly different purpose. These chil- 
dren have difficulty comprehending “the 
whole.” Their attention span is short. 
Coupled with this, there may be mus- 
cular or emotional handicaps. The im- 
portant thing to accomplish with these 
children is to enable them to produce 
work which satisfies them as much as 
possible. We cannot expect from the 
slow children the creative expression and 
originality we find in normal children, 
any more than we can expect them to 
grow up to be college presidents. But 
because they are not intellectually gifted 
does not mean the teacher is excused 
from encouraging their own thinking 
and observations as far as they will go. 
The important thing is to prevent the 
child from feeling frustrated, and to 
help him achieve a_ finished product 
which gives him pleasure. The judicious 
use of source material, presented when 
needed, and withdrawn when the child 

(Continued on page 464) 
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CALENDER 
DYNAMIC 


SISTER MARY WALTER, O.S.F., ED. M.. 


To make calendar work genuinely 
interesting, meaningful, and — shot 
through with language value try making 
a large calendar chart each month. By 
a large chart | mean one at least three 
by seven feet, divided into thirty-five 
rectangular spaces as on a calendar 
page. Number the squares according 
to the current month, using a_ small 
number in the upper left hand corner of 
each space. Reserve the upper right 
corner to record the weather each day. 
This leaves space enough for three or 
four lines of manuscript readable at a 
distance of about twenty feet. 

After the News period each day the 
children may select a sentence to be 
written on the calendar chart; or the 
news of the day may be such that it can 
be summarized by a pithy topic sentence. 
If practicable, the sentence may be 
memorized. Any new words used could 
be illustrated, and their pronunciation 
indicated, in the extra spaces on the 
calendar. I like to reserve the first two 
extra spaces as a key to the weather 
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symbols and fitting 
garding the weather. 

Once the news is on the calendar its 
value increases. It can be used for 
thought-provoking calendar work. Ask: 
“How long—— ?” “When —— ?” 
How many days ago—-— ?” “What 
happened on— - —?” “What kind of 
weather did we have on —— ?” “How 
many sunny days this month?” “What 
did we do the day before yesterday?” 
“Which week had the most sunny 
days?”, ete. 

Besides the many possible questions 
referring to time, the information given 
on the calendar chart lends itself beauti- 
fully to meaningful drill on all the 
known question forms. This can be 
done for both oral and written work. 

It’s fun, also, to give a sentence from 
the chart in speechreading, have a child 
find it, and repeat the sentence. The 
children, too, can take turns coming to 
the front, speaking a sentence, and 
choosing a classmate to find and repeat 
it. Some of the children may be able 
to ask questions of their classmates 
regarding the news on the calendar. 

The children may illustrate the news 
for any chosen day, and have their il- 
lustrated sentences posted below or near 
the calendar chart. This gives a lasting 
value to the news. 

We frequently refer to our chart to 
clinch various language principles. _ It 

(Continued on page 464) 
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An Experimental Investigation of the Effectiveness of 


Binaural Hearing for Adults with Hearing Impairments 


HIS investigation was designed_to 
the efficiency of binaural, 
pseudo-binaural, and monaural ampli- 
fication for hearing impaired adults in 
four experimental conditions: Speech 
Reception Thresholds, Discrimination 
Scores. Speech to Noise Ratios, and Lo- 
calization. 

Three experimental groups of twenty 
subjects each were selected according to 
otological diagnosis of conductive, 
mixed or neural deafness. Twenty nor- 
mal hearing individuals served as con- 
trols in part of the experiment. 

The research was conducted in two 
sound field rooms, each having instru- 
mentation for the attenuation of record- 
ed speech and noise. In one room there 
was a single speech source for the evalu- 
ation of Speech Reception Thresholds 
and Discrimination Scores. In the test 
area of the second room four pairs of 
speakers (speech and noise) were sepa- 
rated by 90 degrees to provide different 
positional sources for Speech to Noise 
Ratio and Localization testing. The ex- 
perimental groups using binaural, pseu- 
do-binaural. and monaural amplification 
participated in the four parts of the ex- 
periment. The control group (unaided } 
was evaluated for Speech to Noise Ra- 
tios and Localization. 

Recorded speech materials included 
six randomized lists of spondee words 
and four lists of the Harvard Phonetical- 
ly Balanced words. Questionnaires for 
case history, pre-test evaluation of per- 
sonal adjustment to amplification, and 
post-test evaluation of binaural and 


The foregoing is an abstract of a dissertation 
submitted by Mr. Brown in partial! tultiliment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in Audiology and Speech Pathol- 
ogy in the Graduate Schoo! of Syracuse Univer- 


sity, 1958. 


WILLIAM J. BROWN 


pseudo-binaural listening were devised 
<for the experimental subjects. 


Results 

Preliminary audiometric testing de- 
termined the mean group air tone thres- 
holds of audibility to be 47.63 decibels 
for conductive, 54.28 for mixed, and 
93.10 decibels for the neural group. 
Bone thresholds were 8.46 for conduc- 
tive, 26.50 for mixed, and 45.90 for the 
neural group. Very high correlations 
were revealed between air tone thres- 
holds of audibility and Speech Recep- 
tion Thresholds but low or negative cor- 
relations were found between the air 
thresholds and Discrimination Scores. 

The Speech Reception Threshold test- 
ing disclosed a binaural summation 
(comparison of binaural with better 
monaural threshold) of 3.90 for the con- 
ductive group, 3.40 for the mixed. and 
2.40 for those having neural loss. The 
greatest difference in thresholds for bi- 
naural, pseudo-binaural, and monaural 
amplification was in the conductive 
group where the binaural was lower 
(better) than the pseudo-binaural thres- 
hold of 5.8 decibels. 

Discrimination Scores were not sig- 
nificantly different for the three types of 
amplification for any of the groups when 
the better monaural score was compared 
with the binaural and pseudo-binaural 
scores. There was a significant differ- 
ence for all groups between the better 
and poorer monaural scores. 

For Speech to Noise Ratios the spon- 
dees were presented at 70 decibels and 
the resultant score was the level at which 
white noise masked out the speech. The 
poorest performance occurred for all 
conditions when the noise and speech 
sources were together. Binaural, pseudo- 
binaural, and monaural amplification 
produced little difference in Speech to 

(Continued on page 462) 
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BOOK NOTES (. 
REVIEWS 


Natural Language for Deaf Children, by 
Mildred A, Groht. The Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1958. 205 pages, 
$5.50. 

Natural Language for Deaf Children 
by Dr. Mildred A. Groht is described in 
the preface as not a course of study or 
an outline of language but a book about 
language and how best to fortify deaf 
children with the ability to use language 
in every phase of their lives. 

To the reader who has had the privi- 
lege of knowing Dr. Groht, the book 
seems to be an autobiography of the 
teaching portion of Dr. Groht’s life, an 
expression of her philosophy and a com- 
pilation of teaching suggestions and ap- 
plications of her language method. 


Chapter by chapter the method is ap- 
plied to deaf children from the nursery 
until they are “on their own.” Emphasis 
is placed from the very beginning on lan- 
guage as communication of feelings and 


thoughts—a two-way affair that includes 
comprehending the language of others. 

Early growth is dependent upon the 
atmosphere of home and experiences. 
The Nursery School program builds a 
background as a basis for progress in 
communication skills. The nursery 
teachers talk to the child constantly in 
sentences, and when he is “ready” there 
is tutoring in lipreading by the teacher 
of the deaf. 

In the preschool classes (five-year- 
olds) there is more direct teaching but 
always a spirit of ease and friendliness. 
Learning is achieved by appropriate ac- 
tivity—each child develops his own vo- 
cabulary. 

The six-year-olds proceed at their own 
rate and the program includes speech, 
lipreading, silent reading, language and 
the beginning of manuscript writing to- 
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ward the end of this school year. The 
teacher’s plan is child initiated. In this 
chapter there are specific suggestions for 
teaching “to be” and “to have” that seem 
to indicate that there is occasionally a 
need for a more structured approach, 

The seven- and eight-year-olds have 
new worlds to explore and classes start 
with a conversational period. Language 
teaching is an all-day affair. Language 
principles the child has need for are 
taught. The teacher stimulates and 
guides. 

In the Middle School or Intermediate 
department Dr. Groht emphasizes the 
need for counselors and parents to rein- 
force the work of the teacher. The im- 
agination of the children is developed 
through writing and discussion. 

The twelve- and_ thirteen-year-olds 
show an ever-expanding need for vocab- 
ulary. Teenagers need the right language 

idiomatic and colloquial expressions. 
This chapter includes a complete lesson 
in composition conducted by Mrs. Wood, 
a member of the Lexington School fac- 
ulty. 

In the second year of the Upper 
School, the fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds 
show greater awareness of social factors 
and need enlarged concepts and more 
abstract thinking. Children gain knowl- 
edge of language from reading. When 
the deaf pupils are almost ready to be 
on their own there is daily discussion of 
language in written work. The skillful 
teacher's guidance of such discussion is 
illustrated by a directed discussion of 
the topic “English as a necessary sub- 
ject”—and examples of compositions. 

How can a teacher change from the 
formal analytic approach to the natural 
method? This question is answered by 
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Dr. Groht in an outline of her experi- 
ence in making such a change at Lexing- 
ton. In conclusion Dr. Groht states: 

~The end results for those who have 
been taught by the natural method have 
been a greater and stronger desire to 
communicate, a keener interest in self- 
expression, an increasing ability to write 
well, and a greater resort to the reading 
of books and other materials for pleas- 
ure and self improvement. Results over 
the years have been gratifying. not only 
to the children but to all who have come 
in contact with them.” 

Although this book does not concern 
methods for teaching speech, it was felt 
that the speech skills of the children in 
relation to language development could 
have had more mention. At preschool 
age speech is described as “pretty much 
of a jumble,” but the child has a desire 
to talk. In the conversational period 
for the seven- and eight-year-olds the 
teacher is told to hold the child to the 
correct use of the speech sounds he has 
mastered. How much is the oral expres- 
sion of language emphasized in the 
natural method? How much does the 
teacher stress the correct use of speech 
sounds? 

The reviewer recommends this book 
to all teachers of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing to bring to them the inspiration 
of a dedicated teacher; to obtain ideas 
to aid in teaching and to give practical 
suggestions to incorporate in their lan- 
guage program. To those who have ob- 
served the teaching of Dr. Groht and 
members of her teaching staff. the les- 
sons described reinstate a vivid image of 
those demonstrations. — Helen S. Lane, 
Ph.D., Principal, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Origins and Prehistory of Language. 
by G. Revesz, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 240 pages. $7.50. 


First published in German in 1946, 
this highly theoretical treatise describes 
what the author believes to have been 
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the earliest stages in the development of 
language. After discarding as either 
untenable or evading the real issue, each 
of the existing theories biological 
anthropological, philosophical and theo- 
logical—he proceeds to set forth in a 
logical and detailed exposition his own 
“contact theory.” 

Revesz defines contact as ~ .. . the 
basic innate tendency of social animals 
to approach one another, establish rap- 
port, cooperate and communicate.” He 
argues that it was this tendency which 
led to the need for and development of 
language from natural sounds. This 
earliest language * must therefore 
have been a phonetic language = 
He says that symbolic forms such as 
sign, picture or written language are not 


capable of developing spontaneously, 
but are based on an already existing 


phonetic language: and the imperative 
form holds priority, being a direct out- 
growth of the earlier imperative call. 
He demonstrates a gradual evolution 
from the most primitive non-linguistic 
“ery” to the “call” directed to definite 
individuals, which call “. seems to 
pass over directly into the linguistic 
imperative.” According to his “trifunc- 
tional theory.” no form of language can 
be properly so-called unless endowed 
with these three functions—imperative, 
indicative interrogative—and he 
gives numerous examples of their occur- 
rence in this order. 

Revesz does not claim to have reached 
any real conclusions. He merely presents 
a theory. How language originated re- 
mains an open question to be further in- 
vestigated by those who do not agree 
with him. 

For educators of the deaf, the book 
is interesting as theoretical background. 
but it offers little of practical value 
beyond stimulating our appreciation of 
the importance of spoken language. and 
suggesting the order in which various 
language forms appear, both historically 
and in normal child development.—Sis- 
ter David Mary, S. C., De Paul Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Deafness, A Survey of the Problems. 
Manchester, England: North Regional 
Association for the Deaf, 1958. 96 
pages, Paper, 2/6. 

This is a compilation of some previ- 
ously published pamphlets printed by 
the Association, brought up to date and 
printed under one cover. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. 


March, 1958 


Contains the proceedings of the In- 
stitute on Personal. Social and Voca- 
tional Adjustment to Total Deafness 
held at the New York School for the 
Deaf in White Plains, N. Y.. Oct. 21- 
25, 1957. Papers on the various aspects 
of adjustment by people working with 
the deaf in some capacity are included 
in the following sections: Audiology, 
Classification, Communication. Employ- 
ment, History, Medical Aspects. Psychol- 
ogy, Social Aspects, and Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 


Vay, 1958 


Three important articles: “Basic Con- 
siderations of Auditory Training,” D. 
Robert Frisina; “Psychological Implica- 
tions of Integration of Deaf Children 
With Hearing Children.” Anna May 
Worthington; and “An Exploratory In- 
vestigation of a Method of Improving 
Speechreading.” June Miller, Clyde L. 
Rousey and C. P. Goetzinger. The latter 
discusses an experiment conducted by 
the Hearing and Speech Department. 
University of Kansas Medical Center. 


A.M.A. Archives of Otolaryngology. 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


July, 1958 


“Psychological Characteristics of the 


\udiologically Inconsistent Patient,” 
Capt. Walter James Gleason, USA. Dis- 
cusses patients whose audiograms show 
day-to-day inconsistencies and describes 
procedures used at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital in dealing with these cases. 


October, 1958 


“Recruitment A to Z,” Dr. J. Brown 
Farrior. The article is intended to give 
practicing otolaryngologists an under- 
standing of recruitment. It describes a 
rapid screening test. and the equipment 
necessary. 

Better Hearing, Hearing Aid Division, 


Zenith Radio Corp., 5801 W. Dickens 
Ave., Chicago 39 
Summer, 1958 

“The Clarke School for the Deaf,” 
Vivian Tilly. gives an historical sketch 
of the Massachusetts school, and tells of 
the current educational program. 

“Hearing Loss and the Family Doc- 
tor.” Dr. Aram Glorig, is the third and 
final article in a series presenting basic 
information about the problem of hear- 
ing loss as it concerns the general prac- 
titioner. 


Hearing News, 1800 H St. N. W., Wash- 

ington 6, D. C. 

July, 1958 

“Kentucky Hearing Project Benefits 
95,000 Students,” Frank Kodman, Jr. 
Describes a hearing testing project 
underwritten by  radio-TV station 
WHAS in Louisville. Medical and/or 
educational follow-ups were necessary 
in three percent of the cases. Results of 
the program include the building of a 
hearing clinic in Louisville and the es- 
tablishment of a pilot hearing conserva- 
tion center in Elizabethtown, Ky. 


January, 1958 

“Improved Hearing Through Sur- 
gery,” Dr. Howard P. House, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. House, and Dr. Victor H. 
Hildyard. Explains in easy to under- 
stand terms the different types of hear- 
ing impairment and the ethical surgical 
treatment used in certain types of cases. 
The Laryngoscope, 640 S, Kingshighway, 

St. Louis, 10 

Special Issue, March, 1958 

This 470 page special issue contains 
the proceedings of the International 
Conference on Audiology held in St. 
Louis in May, 1957. Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, chairman of the Conference, 
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r class. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
nplicity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
taneously, each with its own volume control. 


el 162 speech audiometer 


inical and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 
Association. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘‘hearing loss 
ition loss of speech.’’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
chments. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


| E664 psychogalvanometer 


lvanometer, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
it responsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
ulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


E800 automatic audiometer 


an auditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
© constructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
‘ traces his own audiogram. A flexible ind valuable research audiometer. 
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is also editor of the publication which is 
priced at $8.50. 

The themes explored by the Confer- 
ence were Assessment of Auditory Func- 
tion, Physiology of Audition and the 
Relation of Hearing Loss to Noise Ex- 
posure. Participants in the Conference 
represented many fields of interest—au- 
diology. education, otolaryngology, otol- 
ogy, psychology. physiology. and engi- 
neering. 


La Voix du Silence, Via Val Trompia, 
108, Rome, Italy 
August-December, 1957 


“On the Prevention of Deaf-Mutism 
by Early Audiological Treatment,” Dr. 
Henk C. Huizing, describes a ten-year 
auditory training program followed 
with a group of five deaf children in the 
Netherlands. The program included the 
fitting of individual hearing aids at the 
age of three, intensive auditory training 
at the Royal Institute for the Deaf at 
Groningen, having the children live 
with either their own or foster families 
to stimulate the use of spoken language. 
The children of this group stand out by 
their spontaneous use of spoken lan- 
guage, intelligible speech and good so- 
cial adjustment. 


The New England Journal of Medicine, 
8 Fenway St., Boston 
July 31, 1958 
“Functional Hearing Loss Chil- 
dren.” Robert L. Berk and Alan 5S. Feld- 
man. discusses cases where there is lit- 
tle or no organic hearing loss, but where 
a functional loss in hearing is based on 
psychologic etiology. 
July 24, 1958 
“Recent Contributions to the Study 
of Deafness.” Dr. Donald K. Lewis. dis- 
cusses controversial issues regarding the 
problem of deafness and significant ad- 
vances in detection, diagnosis and 
treatment. Delineates the various types 
of deafness, and discusses some oper- 
ative techniques. 
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School Life. U. S. Office of Education, 

Washington 25, 

June, 1958 

“In the Listener’s Ear.” A short state- 
ment regarding the necessity for “listen- 
ing” when working with speech handi- 
capped children, as expressed by Dr. 
Wendell Johnson, who took a_ six 
months’ leave of absence from the 
University of Iowa to work with the 
U.S. Department of Health Education 
and Welfare. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
$3.20 Postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


CONCERNING THE HEREDITY 
OF DEAFNESS 
CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 


$1.70, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 
Vol. 1. With notes on the presenta- 


tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. Il. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.70 each postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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for 


PATRICIA BLAIR CORY, Librarian, Lexir 


Eva Visits Norike-San, by Anna Riwkin- 
Brick, The MacMillan Co., ¢1957, 
$2.50. 

Eva. a little Swedish girl, flies all 
alone on a big airliner to Japan to visit 
old friends of her mother’s. In Japan 
she finds Noriko-San, a girl about her 
own age, and the two become great 
friends. Noriko-San shows Eva all her 
beautiful dolls, and they have a doll’s 
tea party on the lawn. As the children 
play they think it would be fun to 
change dresses. Eva dresses up in the 
kimono, obi and tabi. Noriko dresses 
up in the national Swedish costume that 
Eva had brought in her suitcase. 

This book, which is illustrated by very 
large clear photographs, has enjoyed an 
unexpected success at our school. The 
pictures are large and graphic, and they 
show many interesting details of Japa- 
nese homes, gardens, clothing and eat- 
ing customs. The children pictured are 
attractive and range in age from four 
or five to 10 and 11. The text is brief 
and quite simple. 

The author-photographer is a distin- 
guished photographer whose work was 
included in the “Family of Man” ex- 
hibit. Recommended for middle school 
level and social studies. 


My Slippers Are Red, by Charlotte Stein- 
er, Alfred A. Knopf, ¢1957, $3.25. 
The author of the ever popular Kiki 

has done it again. This gay and cheer- 

ful book about colors has been acquired 
in duplicate in our school library for 


use in nurseries, preschool classes and 


the primary grades. All small children 
love to identify colors. And such luscious 
colors there are in this book—red cher- 
ries, blue forget-me-nots, yellow butter- 
cups, green leaves, orange pumpkins, 
purple violets and pink strawberry sodas. 
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READING 
DEAF CHILDREN 


jton School for the Deaf 


There are little games to be played 
matching balloons to the color of little 
girls’ dresses and picking out by color 
the winning car in a race. Children 
love this book whether they can read the 
words or not. We will use this with 
the very young deaf children for oral 
story telling and lipreading, and later 
on for easy reading and as an introduc- 
tion to verse, since the text is written 
in rhyme. 


Reach for a Star, by Florence C. Means, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. $3.00. 
This author. who has long been adept 

at writing good stories for teenagers. has 

done a new one about a young Negro 
girl who is a freshman at Fisk Univer- 
sity in Tennessee. Toni Duval, who 
comes from a middle income profession- 
al family in Denver, decides to attend 

Fisk instead of the University of Colo- 

rado. Reach for a Star tells of the in- 

teresting activities that all young people 
enjoy during their college days, and 
about which all teenagers love to read. 

The fact that this sprightly story is 

about a Negro student and a Negro uni- 

versity will make it useful for promoting 
mutual respect among persons of dif- 

ferent races. Recommended for age 15 

and up. 


One Rainy Night, by Pelagie Doane, Ox- 
ford University Press. «1957. $2.00. 
An utierly charming and _ off-beat 

book. The unusually attractive illustra- 

tions are done mostly in pale soft blue 
to evoke the spirit of a misty, rainy 
night. The gentle rain awakens the 
little girl, who slips out of the house to 
feel and see the rain. She wanders 
about, and finally goes into the barn 
where: 

(Continued on page 449) 
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WINNING 


Students whose essays were selected this month as winners in the contest spon- 
sored by the Alexander Graham Bell Association have been sent plastic briefcases 
imprinted in gold with the name of the Association and a sketch of Dr. Bell’s head. 
These briefcases will be awarded as prizes to all those submitting winning essays 
this school year. 

Any child between the ages of 11 and 16 attending a special school or class for 
the deaf is eligible to enter the essay competition, which is continuous. Contest 
rules appeared in the January 1958 issue of the Volta Review. A copy of the rules 


Group I. Hearing loss in excess of 75 
decibels in the better ear, sustained be- 
fore acquiring language. 


The Leopard | 


I am a leopard, and my name is 
Tamba. I have a wonderful coloured 
skin. It is yellowish-fawn with black 
spots. My tail is nearly two and a half 
feet long. At the shoulder | measure 
about two feet high, and the length of 
my body is about seven feet. I am 
camouflaged. I live in a rocky height, 
from which I can survey the surround- 
ing forest at sunset. 

I live with my wife, and we have two 
sons and a daughter. They are playful 
and trusting. They are small. These 
two sons are twins, as their age is four 
months, and our daughter is two years 
old. 

I can climb trees quickly and jump 
at my food. My food is deer, monkeys, 
sheep, cattle and goats. I feed my family 
by bringing the dead animals to our 
place. I am a daring hunter. | am fond 
of dogs, too. I eat a lot of them in 
broad daylight. 

But man is dangerous. He has a thing 
that kills leopards. It goes boom, or 
bang. But I am skillful. I can escape 
by zig-zagging. 

Stuart Nicolle, age 13 
Farrar School for Deaf Children 
Ashfield, N.S.W., Australia 


may also be obtained from Association headquarters. 


or less, sustained before acquiring lan- 
guage. 


My Pen Pal 


I received a letter from Japan from 
Masao Baba. I received pictures, too. 
He wanted to be my Pen Pal. 1 wrote 
him a letter. I like to receive a letter 
from my Pen Pal and read it. He has 
dark brown eyes and black hair. He is 
13 years old. He is my best friend. He 
is a kind deaf boy. 

Masao Baba goes to school every day 
except Sunday. There are two boys 
and two girls in their classroom. He is 
in the second year of the middle school. 
He likes English. 

He lives at Hiroe town in Japan. He 
has a brother and three sisters. He was 
very glad to get my photograph album 
and a letter from me. 


He thinks that the American deaf 
school is splendid. He told me that they 
have no Japanese deaf university. We 
have a college for the deaf. It is Gal- 
laudet College in Washington, D. C. 

Masao Baba told me that they had no 
lessons because of so much snow. They 
began their winter vacation on Decem- 


ber 21. 


Barbara Osmola, age 13 
St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Group Il. Any loss sustained adven- 
titiously before the age of six. 


My Pen Pal 


| have a Pen Pal who lives in Japan. 
Her name is Yasuko Hiroe. She is a 
deaf girl. She has dark brown eyes and 
black hair. She is 14 years old. 

Her school is in Obihiro City, Hok- 
kido, Japan. She is in the middle school. 
She studies English. Her teacher’s 
name is Mr. Honda. She likes to play 
volley ball and ping pong. Sometimes 
she likes to sew. 

They begin their winter vacation on 
December 21. In Japan the boys and 
girls also are given presents by their 
parents on Christmas day. Some chil- 
dren believe Santa Claus will come and 
give them presents. 

The Japanese boys and girls are try- 
ing to teach us how to write the Japanese 
language. I like Japanese writing, but 
I think it is hard to write Japanese 
words. 

Leslie Kuhn, age 13 
St. Mary's School for the Deaf 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALENDAR 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—Oct. 5-10: North- 
ampton, Mass. 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION — Oct. 
12-15: Asheville, N.C. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCE, COUNCIL FOR EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN — Nov. 5-8: Denver, Colo. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN — 
Nov. 16-20: Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION — 
Nov. 17-19: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA — Novy, 20-22: 
Chicago, Ill. 

WESTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION — Nov. 27-29: 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
Tim and His Hearing Aid 


by Eleanor C. Ronnei and Joan Porter 
Each page illustrated by Max Porter 
for all children who wear 
hearing aids 
$1.00 post paid, paper-bound 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 25h NW, Washiagton 


(Continued from page 447) 
“Big-Black-Cat with her nice warm fur 
Snuggled her new kittens close to her. 
They looked so warm and cozy and soft 
I shivered and thought of my bed in 

the loft.” 

Just as the little girl begins to get 
frightened her older sisters come look- 
ing for her, and all ends happily. 

This is popular for oral telling from 
about the first grade on, and for reading 
the rhyming couplets beginning with the 
older groups in middle school. 


OF EVENTS 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA -— Dec. 29-31: 
Chicago. 

37TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, COUNCIL FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN — Apr. 7-11: Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF THE EASTERN STATES - 
Apr. 9-11: New York. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA — May 14-16: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF — June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

11TH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS — Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 
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five of the 
were 


HEARING TESTS for adults in 
larger Southeast Alaska communities 
made available for the first time during Better 
Hearing Month, observed last) May Vol 
unteers, who were already testing in the an- 
nual screening program of the public schools 
in Juneau-Douglas, Ketchican, Sitka. Met. 
Edgecumb and Petersburg, made possible this 
additional service of the Alaska Department 
of Health. Nearly 200 tests were given by the 
31 volunteers who had been trained in work- 
shops offered by the Speech and Hearing 
Therapy Program of Southeast Alaska, a pro- 
gram co-sponsored by the Alaska Department 
of Health and the Alaska Crippled Children’s 
Association. 

Mrs. Henrietta C. Krantz, speech and hear- 
ing consultant to the health department, inter- 
preted the audiograms and was available for 
consultation. 

In the public schools of these communities 
the children 8, 11 and 14 years old are 
tested annually. When the program was 
initiated in 1957, Mrs. Krantz, working on an 
itinerant basis, did all the screening and 
threshold tests alone. Teachers, public health 
nurses and school nurses cooperate in the 
work. Volunteers in each community after 
receiving instruction from Mrs. Krantz, have, 
since the first months of the program, assisted 
in continuing the work with the patients 
during her absence to the other participating 
areas, 

Both Ketchican and Juneau school districts 
employed full-time speech therapists for the 
first time in the 1957-58 school year. The 
Ketchican and Sitka summer sessions included 
speech fun classes and intensive group and 
individual therapy. The testing program con- 
tinued during these periods. 


“A DIFFERENTIAL STUDY of Communi- 
cation Disorders” is the topic of a three-year 
research program to be undertaken by St. 


New Children’s Rehabilitation Center. 


150 


University 


NEWS. 


Joseph's School for the Deaf, N. Y., in co 
operation with Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center and the Department of Special Educa- 
tion of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The study will be conducted under a $90,000 
grant from the U.S. Public Health Service. 


PAUL J. GLANTZ, who became an excellent 
lipreader while a student at De Paul Institute 
for the Deaf in Pittsburgh, received his Ph.D. 
from Pennsylvania State University this June, 
having majored in bacteriology. Dr. Glantz is 
on the staff of the Veterinary Research Center 
at the university where he has been conducting 
valuable work on calf scours, a fatal disease 
of young cattle. He lost both his sight and 
hearing as a result of an attack of influenza 
and cerebral meningitis, at the age of 16, but 
regained his sight. After leaving DePaul In- 
stitute, he graduated from Langley High School 
and then attended the University of Pittsburgh 
before going to’ Penn State as a research as- 
sistant in 1944. 

THE L.B, SPAKE DEPARTMENT ) of 
Hearing and Speech, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, in Kansas City, Kan., is now 
located in the new Children’s Rehabilitation 
Center. The new facilities include a large 
classroom for the preschool class, adjoining in- 
dividual tutoring room, and a_sound-proof 
audiology room with a partition that allows 
observation. Here also is the departmental 
library, conference room, observation rooms 
with one-way mirrors, four individual speech 
therapy rooms and a play therapy room. 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGIL has shown 


his interest in the deaf by becoming a patron 


of Kansas, Kansas City, Kans. 
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of the National Institute for the Deaf in 
London. The Institute. founded in 1911], is 
the leading charity in England for the deaf 
and hard of hearing of all ages. One of its 
principal activities is a program designed to 
defend the deaf from quack remedies and un- 
ethical methods in the selling of hearing ai‘s. 
In connection with this, the Institute has its 
own acoustical laboratory where hearing aids 
are tested. 


MAGNA HOUSE, new lower school dor- 
mitory at Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass., was dedicated last June. The 
new dormitory will house 56 children and 25 
teachers and staff members. 


THE TWO REINE HUMBIRD MYERS 
fellowships in audiology and speech were 
awarded to Mr. William H. Goldman. of East 
Gary, Ind., and Mr. Martin M. Kutnyak, of 
Beloit, Wis., who are continuing their graduate 
studies at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. The graduate work made possible under 
these grants will aid the recipients in’ their 
work in local speech correction and hearing 
programs. Both men had experience in work- 
ing with speech and hearing programs in pub- 
lic school systems before receiving the study 
grants, which are for $3,000 a year for two 
years of graduate study at the midwest. uni- 
versity’s Institute for Language Disorders in 
Children. 


ARVILLA RANK, accomplished lip- 
reader, mastered the difficult technical terms 
used in accounting and graduated this June 
from St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wis. 
with a B. S. in business administration, An- 
other accomplishment was the high score of 
96 percentile which she received on a four- 
hour examination given by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. Deafened as a result 
of an attack of spinal meningitis when she 
was eight years old, Miss Rank was a pupil in 
the Green Bay School for the Deaf and Hear- 
ing Conservation, and graduated in 1954 from 
East High School in Green Bay. In 1957 she 
was veted Campus Sweetheart at St. Norbert 
College. 


PHYLLIS McCALMONT, executive director 
of the Pittsburgh Hearing Society, was one of 
the passengers lost when a KLM Dutch air- 
liner crashed into the Atlantic off the west 
coast of Treland on Aug. 14. Miss MeCalmont, 
who had served on the general advisory com- 
mittee for the 68th Annual Meetig of the Al- 
exander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
in Pittsburgh, June 22-27, was returning home 
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This special telephone 
makes hearing easier ! 


Looks like a regular telephone except 
for the button below the dial. This con- 
trols a built-in amplifier. To adjust the 
volume so that telephone voices can be 
heard more easily, you just turn the 
button. Having a telephone like this in- 
stalled anywhere in your home or office 
is easy to arrange. And the cost is low. 


Call or visit the nearest business 


office of your Bell telephone company. 


from a vacation spent in Spain, Scotland, Eng- 
land and Ireland. She is survived by her 
mother, Mrs. Ida MeCalmont of Pittsburgh. 
Well known in the field of hearing and 
speech, Miss McCalmont had served as chair- 
man of the National Association of Executives, 
had been a member of the board of the Amer- 
ican Hearing Society, and was co-author of 
one of the chapters in the recently published 
book, Hearing Loss ... A Community Loss. 


A TV NEWS PROGRAM produced especial- 
ly for the hard of hearing will be a weekly 
feature of Chicago WNBQ, Channel 5. The 
newscaster appearing on this program was 
chosen for the readability of his lip move- 
ment, so that hard of hearing viewers can 
readily lipread the telecast, it was announced 
by Zenith Radio Corporation, the sponsor. The 
program is aimed to reach the more than 
100,000 hearing handicapped persons report- 
edly residing in northern Illinois, many of 
whom have difficulty reading the lips of regu- 
lar newscasters. It has been scheduled to pre- 
cede or follow the regular NCAA football tele- 
casts because a large number of hard of hear- 
ing people view these sports programs. The 
initial telecast was Saturday, Sept. 20, at 3:40 
p.m. The news will be simultaneously present- 
ed by a person proficient in the use of sign 
language for those not able to lipread. 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Hearing Aid 


oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of. time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 
KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 

Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


Hiyh quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(0. 


rand Rapids 6, Mich 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., 


Madeleine de Soyres 
by 


Margaret J. Worcester, Montreal, Quebec. 


Madeleine de Soyres, known to hard of 
hearing people in many countries, died at her 
home in Welwyn Garden City, Hertsfordshire, 
England last April. Miss de Soyres had a 
charming and delightful personality. She had 
connections with the leagues in many coun- 
tries in the U.S., Canada, England, Norway, 
Switzerland and France. My own meeting 
with her seemed to be by mere accident, but it 
proved to be providential to both our lives and 
to the many hard of hearing people in England 
and other countries. 

One beautiful Sunday morning, while sitting 
in church, I noticed that a very attractive 
woman seated across the aisle from me was 
having difficulty with her hearing aid. I spoke 
to her after the service and told her about 
the Montreal League for the Hard of Hearing. 
She later joined the League, was keenly in- 
terested in it, and soon became a valued mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Later, when 
she resigned her editorship of World Wide, 
leading Canadian weekly review, to go to live 
in Europe, she was made a life member. Miss 
de Soyres was a member of the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club and the Canadian 
Authors Association. At various times, from 
1929 to 1951, she contributed articles to the 
Volta Review and the Auditory Outlook. 

In France and Switzerland Miss de Soyres 
was in touch with the organizers of the leagues 
for the hard of hearing in those countries, It 
was while she was living in England during 
World War II that she realized the loneliness 
of deaf people, the “blackouts” having prevent- 
ed evening entertainments. Remembering the 
happy meetings of the Montreal League, she 
started the Welwyn Garden City League 
people were delighted to have somewhere to 
go. From the success with this league and her 
correspondence with other clubs for the 
deafened throughout England, grew her ambi- 
tion to form a national league. 

Mr. H. Willard, chairman of the British 
Association of the Hard of Hearing, wrote this 
appreciation of her work in England: “To- 
wards the end of 1946 an exploratory com- 
mittee was set up to consider and put forward 
proposals for the formation of a national or- 
ganization. It was in June 1947 that Madeleine 
de Soyres saw her ideas become a reality, for 
it was in this year that this association was 
born. I think it can be truly said that she was 
the founder of this association; it was due to 
her foresight, courage and determination that 
we are here today.” 
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Many tributes of her have been sent to me. 
\ member of the Hertsfordshire League states 
that most of the inspiration and much of the 
preliminary work for both this league and the 
national association came from her. Mrs. 
Harriet Montague writes, *Madeleine’s passing 
will leave an empty space in my life which 
was filled for years by a warm and satisfying 
friendship . .. She did a great deal for the 
hard of hearing in Canada and in England... 
She was in close touch with many hard of 
hearing individuals in the United States and 
Canada. All of us who were honored with 
her correspondence had great respect for her 
ability, her vitality, and her many-sided in- 
terests in life.” 

When Miss de Soyres settled in Welwyn 
Garden City, she made a home for the five- 
year-old son of cousins, both of whom were 
killed in an automobile accident in France. 
Subsequently she adopted him. Her last letter 
tells of his being settled in London, so she 
lived to see him educated and started in life. 


Kinzie Books 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I (Out of print at present) --- 
(Up to 8 years of age) 
LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
(8 to 11 or 12 years) 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE Ill 


$2.50 
... $3.00 


(teenagers and adults) 
(All prices pilus postage) 
These books are being widely used in 
speech departments in universities and 
colleges, as well as in publie schools. 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
4462 South 150th Street 
Seattle 88, Washington 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by Alexander Graham Bell 
$2.70, POSTPAID 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


ART LECTURES FOR LIPREADING 
PRACTICE 
by Jane Walker 
$2.20 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


Established 1875 


The Central New York School For The Deaf 


Rome 1, New York 


Oral classroom education for the Deaf: Residential and Day School—Co-ed, 


ages 3-20. Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII, High School 1-4, Academic— 


Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School providing speech and 


speech reading for deaf, through a full academic and vocational plus religious 


emphasis program combines residential school and home environment to de- 


velop deaf pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS TO RESIDENTS OF NEW YORK STATE 


Out of State Tuition, Room and Board at Per Capita Cost 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Religious Education 
A Vital Part of the School Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearinv is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 


: There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot j 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are goruped according to age and : 
| 


educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the oupus. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 


ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 


$ 9.00 set 
$ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children i 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series ' 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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The Parents Talk [t Uwer 


Peggy Has Her Tonsils Removed 


Peggy is not quite four years old. She 
was born hard of hearing, and has re- 
cently acquired a hearing aid. 


Peggy has her hearing aid and wears 
it all day long. She loves it. and ad- 
justs it for herself. She is beginning to 
use her hearing along with lipreading 
to understand what is said. You ask 
her where her daddy is and she points 
to him. She will also point to her 
mamma, and to herself if you ask her 
where Peggy is. 

She had her tonsils removed recently. 
I was so proud of her at the hospital. 
\t home we had played a game illustrat- 
ing the hospital routine. I made a little 
white gown and an ether cone, a funnel 
with a cloth over it. We put it over her 
mouth and showed her how to breathe. 
So, when she went to the hospital. she 
was prepared and knew what to expect. 
The doctor told me she did not shed a 
tear and did not seem frightened one 
bit. For the first time in her life she 
spent a night away from her mother. 
The Sister let me put her to bed. so she 
was asleep when I left the hospital. I 
worried all night about how she would 
vet alone without me. | got the surprise 
of my life the next morning when TI 
went to the hospital. She was out on the 
smn porch plaving with all the other 
little girls and boys. having lots of fun. 

The nurse and the Sister told me 
Pegey was very bright and seemed to 
understand everything thev said. She 
watched their faces and did what she 
was told. Your often repeated sugges- 
tion. “Treat the deaf child as a normal 
child.” surely came to my mind that 
dav. 

Since Pegey has worn her aid she has 
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WITH 
HARRIET MONTAGUE 


begun to hum around the house and has 
started using her voice more, pretend- 
ing to talk in my ear the way I talk to 
her. One of these days she will say a 
word. It will take time, but as you have 
said, all my efforts will bring satisfac- 
tion and reward. I can truthfully say 
Pegey has come a long way since we 
first began teaching her. Some days are 
still bad, but most of them are happy 
now. She is responding to sounds she 
never noticed before. The other day I 
was whistling around the house, and 
she laughed suddenly and brought ime 
the toy whistle I use in her acoustic 
exercises. 


Mrs. C. R. O’N.. MICHIGAN 


It is good that Peggy has accepted 
her hearing aid so readily. She is al- 
ready beginning to enjoy it, and she has 
learned to adjust the volume for her- 
self. I was interested in your descrip- 
tion of the wav vou prepared her for 
her trip to the hospital. You were wise 
to explain the situation by means of a 
graphic illustration and vou were wise 
to stay with her until she fell asleep. 
There are differences of opinion as to 
whether a mother should remain with a 
deaf child during the first night at the 
hospital. Sometimes I think this is a 
wise procedure and that the mother 
should stav with the child if possible: 
but vou did the next best thing, and 
Pegeyv certainly went through her ton- 
sillectomy with flving colors. 


Wendy Hears a Crow Caw! 


Wendy is two years and four months 
old. She has some hearing and has 
recently begun to wear a hearing aid. 
She has on older sister Peggy. three and 
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SPEECHREADING 


A GuipE For LAYMEN 


By Adam J. Sortini, Ed.D. 


Director, Hearing and Speech Clinic 
Children's Medical Center, Boston 


Preface by Dr. Miriam D. Pauls 


An easy-to-rea d paper boun J 


manual for parents and teachers 
working with deaf children in pre- 


hool or elementary classes 


$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Martha E. Bruhn 


e A method used successfully with 
adults for over fifty years. 


e Useful for both trained instructors 
and for the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


@ 24 lessons plus instructions to 
teachers. 


“Nobody can get around the fact that learn- 
ing to read lips is a matter of practice, and 
anything that makes that practice easier is 
a help. Miss Bruhn’s book gives exactly 
that help.’'"—Harriet Montague. 


$3.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


a half, and a baby sister just a few 
months old. 

While we cannot be certain that 
Wendy is actually lipreading, we are 
very pleased by her evident progress in 
understanding. Now we can tell when 
she is willfully disobedient and when 
she just does not understand. If she 
really knows what I want her to do, 
like coming in from out of doors, she 
erins and teases for a few seconds. but 
if | say “No!” very firmly (I have al- 
most stopped shaking my head) she 
comes eagerly. Then she is scooped up 
and hugged. If she still refuses to come 
after I know she understands, she is 
brought in firmly, but quietly. 

1 fully realize that most of our be- 
havior problems are mine! I can 
“handle” other youngsters more skill- 
fully sometimes than my own. I have 
more difficulty with Peggy, as a matter 
of fact, than with Wendy. yet it is not 
her fault. She is resentful now and then 
of the attention given Wendy. | try to 
demand the same obedience from Wendy 
that I get from Peggy. yet with Wendy 
| remove her from trouble and irritating 
situations while | am afraid I raise my 
voice in talking to Peggy. But why 
must Peggy climb via chair and counter 
top to reach forbidden things—candy. 
cookies, crayons, and knock down a box 
of soap, while Wendy decides to wash 
her shoes in the sink. mess up the spilled 
soap, etc., all while I am diapering the 
baby? If only things would happen one 
at a time instead of all at once! 

Well. Wendy has her hearing aid, and 
after six weeks I think we have really 
made progress. Wendy will now wear 
it an hour and a half at a time. ( Longest 
total time. three hours in one day.) 
She comes to me to insert her ear-mold. 
She still feels a bit frustrated that she 
cannot put it in herself. 

After some experimenting, this is our 
schedule—put the aid on and keep her 
busy! Weather permitting, Peggy and 
Wendy play out of doors in a fenced 
vard until around eleven. Then around 
11:30, 1 put Wendy's aid on her and 
we all go for one or two laps around 
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the park about one-half mile around. 
We have done as many as four laps in 
a day, and Wendy was not tired. I try 
to explain every sound that happens, 
and now Wendy is beginning to notice 
airplanes and cars before she sees them. 
Usually when she becomes aware of a 
sound, she stands and looks puzzled, so 
| try to show her the source or cause 
of every new sound. This is really an 
intensive hour, with lipreading, rhythm, 
form games and the sense of touch all 
in use along with hearing. Peggy enjoys 
these games, too. 

| have even been thankful to a crow! 
On one of our walks, a large. audacious 
crow swooped down before us, and as 
Wendy pointed to it, it let out several 
raucous cries. I have never seen any- 
one as excited as Wendy was. She ran, 
trying to stop it. I was thrilled by her 
response, so I squatted in the road and 
we pointed at the crow. I repeated 
“Caw in her ear, with her hand against 
my face. Then I said, “See the crow. 
The crow says, ‘caw, caw, caw!” (Getting 
louder with each repetition.) Where 
did the crow go? There’s the crow! See 
the crow!” This goes on every day with 
dog, cat, car, truck, boys, girls, what 
have you. 

Wendy has considerable freedom on 
our walks. I let her walk in front until 
something comes up for another lesson. 
If nothing does, I sing, starting behind 
her and then going ahead. The only 
difficulty is that Wendy now associates 
her aid with out-of-doors and doesn’t 
like to have it on in the house. After a 
walk, she often plays in the yard with it 
on. I keep an eye on her and let her stay 
out till she takes out the ear mold, or it’s 
time for her nap. 


Mrs. W. W., PENNA. 


Wendy is making wonderful progress. 
Mrs. W., especially in the use of hear- 
ing. It must be a great thrill to note 
her reaction to sounds she had not heard 
before. And she is responding to more 
sounds all the time! Peggy is evidently 
a great help with Wendy's lessons, and 
that. I think, is the answer to your prob- 
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SPEECH AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 
IrENE R. AND A. W. G. Ewinc 


An important book for teachers of 
the deaf, teachers in training, and 
parents. 

Step-by-step discussion of the train- 
ing and teaching of deaf children of 
all ages. 

Includes a history of the teaching 
of speech to the deaf throughout the 
centuries. 

“No teacher of speech can afford 
not to own a copy.”—C. V. Hudgins. 


$5.20 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


“STORIES AND GAMES” 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 


By 
ROSE V. FEILBACH 


$2.70 postpaid 


100 delightful anecdotes 
and exercises 


Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION lasses 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders children and 


adults 


a 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S Lan 
Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


lem in regard to the occasional jealousy 
Peggy feels when Wendy gets too much 
attention. It is often difficult for a 
mother to divide her time equally be- 
tween a deaf child and a hearing child, 
especially when they are near the same 
age; but if you give Peggy a share in 
Wendy’s new explorations in the world 
of sound, and Peggy can be made to 
feel that there is a lot she can do to help 
her sister, there will not be jealousy. 
She will develop a feeling of respon- 
sibility for teaching Wendy, and that 
will be good for both of them. 


A Dog Is a Good Hearing Aid. 
David is three and a half. He wears a 
hearing aid, and his mother has been 
working with him for almost a year. 


David enjoys books and pictures. He 
likes running around to find an object 
to match something he sees in a_pic- 
ture, and he enjoys imitating the actions. 
He is very realistic about it. If a little 
hoy in the picture is drinking milk, 
David wants milk. If there is a wagon, 
he must go and get his wagon. 

David is now wearing his hearing aid 
for a short time every day. As soon as 
| turn it on. he begins to “sing.” using 
his voice differently from the way he 
uses it without the aid. I can tell even 
from another room when David’s Daddy 
puts on the hearing aid for him because 
of the change in David’s voice. He is 
listening much more to different sounds 
than he did before we got the aid. 

Has anyone ever noticed that a dog 
or a cat may help a deaf child’s aware- 
ness of sound? David dearly loves his 
big old dog. and the love is mutual. | 
know definitely that our dog has helped 
David learn to listen. Often when they 
are together in the living room, if the 
dog notices a sound, he will prick up his 
ears. and lately I have noticed that when 
the dog does this David will stop what- 
ever he is doing and listen and try to 
locate the sound. 

I had earphones attached to our televi- 
sion set. and for a few days David liked 
to put them on, but after the novelty 
wore off. he seemed to prefer his own 
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aid, and he presented the earphones to 
the dog! | know for a certainty that his 
response to many sounds is improving 
all the time. 

I use sentences in talking to David, 
and often ask questions: “Is that good? 
Do you like this? Do you want to go to 
hed? Do you want a bath?” (He usually 
starts taking off his clothes at this.) “Go 
and find Daddy.” (This starts him on 
a run to look out doors and windows to 
find his Dad.) 

| was glad to read your statements in 
regard to a deaf child’s capabilities. 
Naturally. | am prejudiced, but I have 
always felt that David is just as smart 
as children his age who hear, and in a 
lot of cases, smarter. At least, it seems 
he has always “picked things up” more 
quickly and had more ideas about things 
than lots of children his age and older. 
There are times when I wish he had 
fewer ideas! 

Mrs. M. K., Kansas 

You are right about a dog being a 
good aid for a hard of hearing person. 
Mrs. K. Hard of hearing adults often 
depend on their dogs to let them know 
when someone is at the door or some- 
thing unusual is going on in the house. 

As for a deaf child’s intelligence and 
awareness of what is happening, and his 
ability to size up situations, you are 
right about his often seeming to under- 
stand more quickly than others. He is 
more observant and often more atten- 
tive, and these qualities are a great help 
in his learning. 


“Experience Books” 


Are a Big Help 


Terry is three years and three months 
old. He wears a hearing aid all day. 


Your suggestions in regard to Ex- 
perience Books have surely been taken 
to heart! I have made several of these 
books, fastening sheets of construction 
paper together, and pasting in appropri- 
ate pictures. There is a book about 
babies, with baby’s crib, toys, clothes, 
bath, etc. Then I have a book featuring 
a boy Terry’s age, with his clothing— 
pajamas, shoes, toys, brush and comb, 
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New Hampshire's 


CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


e Residential modern school in beau- 


tiful Monadnock Region 

Trained teachers Audiologist 
Oral methods 

Pre-school through primary grades; 
program developing to 12-year 
school 

Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children 

New vocational and recreational 
building 

Parent counselling and education 


Teacher training program, gradu- 
ate credit U.N.H., Crotched Moun- 
tain scholarships available 


For further information, write 


Director 
Crotched Mountain School 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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etc. I have a book with all kinds of 
furniture arranged according to the 
rooms—bedroom, bathroom, __ living 


room, kitchen. Now | am making a 
book about our family and our activities. 
There is a picture of each of us, a picture 
of our church, a picture of the clinic 
where Terry goes for his speech lessons. 
and there are pictures of our car and 
our dog. Terry dearly loves these books, 
carries them around with him and com- 
pares his pictures with the objects and 
people they represent. I show him the 
picture of the church each Sunday 
morning, and he then proceeds to find 
the picture of the car and says, “Bye- 
bye.” He is saying “car,” “bye-bye,” 
and “baby” quite often now. I have 
used these books for lipreading practice, 
and now that he is familiar with them 
I will make a book of foods and one of 
household equipment. 

Terry pays more attention to sound 
all the time. He likes listening to music 
on the radio. He does not turn the 
radio up as loud now as he used to. I[ 
have added new sounds to his acoustic 
training exercises. We use them as a 
game. I make him hide behind a chair 
while I sound different noise makers, 
and he must tell me what I use to make 
the sound. I have found just recently 
that I can now call Terry home when 
he is in a neighbor’s yard, and he looks 
up right away. It takes him a minute 
to locate the sound of my voice, but 
he hears it almost every time. 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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On days when he has been playing out 
of doors all day. | usually give him his 
“lesson” just before bedtime. We look 
through a Mother Goose book and make 
appropriate comments on the pictures. 
I sing to him at this time, too. 


Mrs. F. F., Vancouver, B. C. 
Your picture books are splendid, Mrs. 
F., and will be an invaluable help in 
teaching Terry new language. You are 
combining lipreading and hearing ad- 
mirably to build up his vocabulary. I 
especially like the book about your 
family and the places you visit. You 
could begin now to write the names of 
the individuals in script print under the 
pictures, to familiarize Terry with the 
way the names look in print. 1 would 
not specifically call his attention to the 
printed word; but I would print words 
in appropriate places and let him notice 
them or not as he chooses. 


Children’s Auditory Test 
By Edna K. Monsees 

A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
Side |—Toys Side 11—Numbers 
78 rpm., 12-inch record at constant intensity. 
Full instructions included. 

$6.25 postpaid 

Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, II, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Electroacoustical equipment has made 
possible auditory training. The depart- 
ment for aphasics has been working for 
a year with the McGinnis—CID Method. 
Mothers as assistants to teachers are 
utilized as helpers in schoolrooms. 

3. IMA’s library, open to teachers, 
students, parents and doctors, is the 
most complete in the country. 

1. Out-patient clinics, where speech 
and voice as well as hearing problems 
are taken care of by trained staff. 

5. A research department, which has 
undertaken several studies, including a 
census of the deaf population, adapta- 
tion of speech materials for hearing 
tests in the Spanish language. adapta- 
tion of language methods and transla- 
tions of important works. 

6. Department for the training of 
teachers: Not only has [MA trained 
teachers for Mexico, but it is also pre- 
paring teachers for other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Students from eight 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
Unlike which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, cause NO DISTORTION. 


learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 


aural training. standard amplifiers 


these units can 


student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


Jay L. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


arren, inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 


1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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countries presently attend the one-year 
intensive course at the Institute. They 
represent Argentina, Brazil. El Salvador. 
Guatemala. Mexico, Panama, Peru and 
Venezuela. 

The program is divided in four ses- 
sions. each of 111% weeks. and includes 
19 theoretical subjects and observation- 
al experiences plus clinical work. The 
program covers a 44- hour week. 

The curriculum of the training course 
will be detailed in a forthcoming issue 
of Volta Review. 

IMA’s activities are supported by 
private and public donations, tuition 
and fees. The U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration is providing 
technical assistance. 


LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 
by Mae T. Fisher 


$1.70 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St.. N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 

WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 
the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
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to the 
Volta Bureau 


GIFTS 


B-D 
Mr. & Mrs. Clair R. Batigne, Rev. S. D. 
Beeman. Mrs. Oswald Brown, Mrs. Thomas 
L. Brown, John J. Cooke, Emily Del Vecchio 
(In Memory of Mrs. Edward B. Lewis) 


G-H 
Dora I. Gay, Mrs. R. K. Glosserman, Dr. 
Mabel H. Grosvenor, Mary J. Harvey, Rev. 
Roy S. Heitke, Mrs. R. W. Heward, Louise 


Hillyer, Mary H. Holschuh (In Memory of 
Mrs. Walter Lee McAllister), Taze R. Huntley, 
Mrs. Eleanor S. Hurd 

K-P 
Ruth Kelly, Rebecca Marriner, New York 


School for the Deaf-Parents Organization, Mrs. 
Harold B. Noyes. Ann V. Pasek, P. N. Pastore 


S-W 
K: D. Sanders, Mrs. F. P. Switzer. Clarence 
\. Torrey, Tucker-Maxon Parent Teacher As- 
sociation, Mrs. Fletcher E. 


Wall, Allen Wood 


Trips and Treats 

Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy 
\ teaching aid planned to motivate the 
development of language in everyday 
situations. . . . Contains 18 stories with 
accompanying questions for the teach- 
ers use. ... Classroom tested in Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


$1.62 postpaid 


Language Book I 
Workbook by 
Mary E. Numbers 
For use at middle school level. Lessons 
planned to increase pupils’ understand- 
ing of basic language principles. 


$1.62 postpaid 


Both now available from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Noise Ratios. Under all directional 
listening conditions the control group 
was superior to the experimental groups 
for Speech to Noise Ratios. 

For the localization of noise. binaural 
amplification was best, monaural was 
second, and pseudo-binaural was poor- 
est. Better performance was reflected 
when the head of the subject was not 
fixed than when stabilized. The control! 
group was superior in localization to 
any of the experimental groups when 
using binaural amplification. 

The pre-test’ questionnaire reflected 
greater adjustment problems for the 
neural group, especially in the discrimi- 
nation of speech. The post-test question- 
naire indicated a preference for monau- 
ral amplification over either binaural or 
pseudo-binaural. 

Certain results indicate a need for 
further research concerning binaural 
amplification for hearing impaired peo- 
ple. 


36 Prominent Teachers Help 
Your Students 


LOOK, LISTEN AND LIPREAD 


“. . . In these pages will be found drills 
for accuracy, memory and concentration; 
games for fun, laughter and alertness: 
stories for development of imagination, 
synthesis and self-analysis; and exercises 
for training the ears and eyes to work 


together .. . 
—Betty C. Wright. EDITOR 


$3.95 postpaid 


120 pages of new material, previously unpub- 
lished, suitable for adults and senior high school 
students, in groups or individually. « 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St.. N.W. 
Washington 7. D. C. 
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(Continued from page 430) 
for aphasic children staffed by trained 
teachers. The Boston School found it AUDITORY TRAINING 
possible to accept the challenge, and at 
the present time is conducting two BOOKS BY 
graded classes with a population of eight 
children. It is our sincere wish that the 
future will bring at least one more such Auditory Training for Children 
school into the program so that the chil- 
dren may be more adequately served 
geographically. This is our next goal in 
the never-ending crusade to serve the 


Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment, $4.20, 
postpaid. 


handicapped child. 
Auditory Training Manual 


AUDITORY TRAINING New material for teenagers and 
FOR THE DEAF adults who need to improve their 


communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- : 

‘ . Available at the 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 


cludes instructions for home study. VOLTA BUREAU 
$3.20 postpaid 1537 35th Street, N.W. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU Washington 7, D. C. 


1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


self” suggestions. $4.20, postpaid. 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


avatlable 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 
and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 
and 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 
Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


POSITION open for certified clinical audiologist 
to work with hard-of-hearing adult clients at the 
Detroit League for the Handicapped, Inc., 1401 
Ash Street, Detroit 8, Michigan. Good salary and 
working conditions. For further details, please write 
to Miss Jennings, Assistant Executive Director. 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 
mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms. 
State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 
Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 
Maine. 


Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland, Maine. 
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is a valuable reference. always close at 
hand, and previously mastered. 

The calendar chart can be made very 
attractive by pasting on it colored pic- 
tures illustrative of noteworthy days. 
My pupils have composition books, 
which we call School News books, in 
which they write the news of the day on 
one page and illustrate it on the opposite 
page. These books are taken home and 
shared with parents and family. They 
are an excellent incentive for language 
usage at home. 

In the informal and homey atmosphere 
at St. John’s the children are free, at 
times, to drop into other classrooms just 
to see what’s new. There isn't a boy or 
girl in school too old, or too dignified 
with upper grade knowledge. to stop by 
and read our second-grade calendar 
chart, to chuckle over parts of it, or to 
ask questions about it. 


Sister Mary Walter is a 


School for the Deaf, M 
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has started on his own: rather more 
direct assistance and supervision than 
the other children receive: a few more 
routine projects, because these children 
feel at ease with them instead of being 
bored by them; these are the only dif- 
ferences to be found in teaching tech- 
niques. and these are differences only of 
degree. These children too, have a peak 
potential. which they can be encouraged 
to reach. 
Conclusions 

The purposes of teaching art to deaf 
children are: 

1. To encourage original thinking. 

2. To achieve confidence in expres- 
sion. 

3. To encourage personal observa- 
tion, 

|. To encourage art expression in 
terms of communication, and to help 
develop inner speech. 

5. To serve as a release from emo- 
tional conflicts. 

The methods described here are based 
on my own experience, but I feel 
strongly that all teachers of the deaf 
should realize that these children have 
an enormous creative potential locked 
within them. Art may serve as a key 
which will open the door. 


CORRECTION: Miss Margaret H. Fitz- 
gerald, whose paper, “Improving the Reading 
Ability of Deaf Children,” appeared in the 
September Volta Review was identified as 
principal of St. Mel—Holy Ghost Day School 
for the Deaf. Miss Fitzgerald has retired 
from that position and is now living in Mil- 
waukee where she is lecturing, tutoring and 
doing some consultant work. 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
by G. Sibley Haycock 
$4.70, postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
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A tant, Psych yy Department. 90th Annual 
Report [1956-57 Clarke Schoo! for the Deaf, . 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—-Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 


October, 1958 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING 


Albuquerque 
1001 Second St., N. 


Augusta (Georgia) 


1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 


928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 


283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 


11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 


209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dallas 4 (Texas) 


222 Lemmon Avenue 


Des Moines 9 (Iowa) 


615 Locust Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Greenville (S. C.) 


General Hospital, Room 251 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 


Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


TEACHERS 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Plorida 


Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE POTTER 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 
MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., 


Phone: 3357 


30x 333 


Dlinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
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Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 


615 N. Alabama St., 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 


194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
10S Hollister Bldg 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 


59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St 


Miami (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
4107 Water St 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 

New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 

Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St 


3 (Maine) 


A Congress St. 


5 (Oregon) 
Weidler St 


OF 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 


Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

MrS. KATHRYN ALLING 
ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 


342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 


MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 
55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 


Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., 

Phone: 72-1174 


Zone 3 


Room 128 | 


SOCIETIES 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 


2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 


4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 


Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 


1120 S. Parton St 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N 


South Bend 1 (Indiana) 
511 W. Colfax Avenue 


ringfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W 


LIPREADING 


North Carolina 


-eensboro 
MIss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F, AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 


Mrs. WINNIE WooD 
WHITTIER 

95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 

51 Sherbrooke St., 

Phone: FI 2851 


West 
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new STEREO 
CROUP AID 


DUAL Amplifiers 

DUAL Fast Acting Limiters 
DUAL Room Microphone 
DUAL Lavalier Microphone 
DUAL Split Needle Phonograph 


DUAL Track Tape Recorder for 
Stereo playback and 
recording 


DUAL Headphone Controls cali- 
brated in Hearing Com- 
pensation from 30 to 80 db. 
Individual Low Tone Con- 


tecy Flint 


Manufacturers of Hearing Training and Hearing Testing ‘Equipment 


Formica Training Table 


Pre-fab Sound Rooms Desk Model Aid 
Precision Hearing Aids 5157 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 
Equipment Service by Contract 
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All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid | 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘’222’, write: 
Dept. MV-108, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 
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